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THE ATONEMENT 
ROBERT CHARLETON, 

In venturing to offer remarks on the 
subject of our Lord’s Atonement, I 
desire to cherish a spirit of humble reverence 
befitting the contemplation of this glorious 
manifestation of redeeming love; and to be 
preserved in an attitu of s nul like that im- 
plied in the cor mins ind, “ Put off the shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.” On sucha subject, 
I deem it safest for us to avoid all mereiy 
human theory and speculation, and to con- 
fine to what is plainly taught in 
the Holy Scriptures, 

By the doctrine of the 
derstand the doctrine 
Lord’s death on the as a propitiatory 
for sin, in virtue of which all who 
truly believe in his name receive the Divine 
forgiveness. I no less firmly hold the truth 
that this forgiveness is inseparably connected 
with the great moral change wrought by the 
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ner, But my present object is chiefly to 
illustrate the Scripture doctrine of that all- 
important change in our state before God, 
which takes place when our sins are 
doned, and the guilt of them 
through faith in the blood of Christ. 
In searching the Scriptures of the New 
Testament to ascertain what they teach on 
this subject, it should not surprise us to find 
the doctrine less fully developed in the Gos- 
than in the Apostolic Epistles, For 
whilst our Lord was still personally with his 
disciples, the great Sacrifice for sin had not 
been offered ; and the disciples, though familiar 
with the Jewish doctrine of atonement, were 
so little pre pared to believe that the Messiah 
himself would be the Atoning Victim, that 
when He distinctly forewarned them of his 
approaching sufferings and death, we find 
that “they understood none of these things, 
and this saying was hid from them, neither 
knew they the things that were spoken.” 
Very significant also were the words our 
_ d, “I have yet many things to say unto 
1, but ye cannot bear them now.” How little 
ould Peter—who in the warmth of his zeal 
had just before said, “ Lord, why cannot I 
follow thee now? I will lay down my life 
for thy sake’”—have been able then to “bear” 
the great truth on which he afterwards de- 
lighted to expatiate, that our redempti mn is 
through “the precious blood of Christ as of a 
lamb without blemish and without 
‘who, his own self bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree;” and “suffered for sins, the 
just for the unjust, that He might bring us 
to God.” Even John, the beloved disciple, 
who was privileged to enjoy peculiarly inti- 
mate intercourse with his Lord, might have 
been little prepared, at that time, to receiv 
the precious truth which at a later period he 
was enabled to set forth in words of clear- 
est meaning, “ that the blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin;’—and that 
“He is the propitis ition for our sins, and not 
for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world. iy’ 
But though the doctrine of our Lord’s 
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Atonement occupies a smaller space in the| 
four Gospels, than it does in the Apostolic 
Epistles, it was, I think, very distinctly set 
forth by our Lord himself in a number of 
passages, one or two of which I now proceed 
to examine. 

On that ever-memorable occasion when our 
Lord partook with his disciples for the last 
time of the Passover supper, we read, in the 
account given by Matthew, that, taking the 
cup, He said, “ Drink ye all of it; for this is 
my blood of the New Testament (or New 
Covenant) which is shed for many, for the re- 
mission of sins.” As members of the Society 
of Friends, we have been so much accustomed 
to consider this passage in its bearing on our 
own views in regard to the “ Lord’s Supper,” 
that our attention may have been somewhat 
diverted from the deep significance of its con- 
cluding words—a significance which is wholly 
unaffected by the question whether our Lord 
did, or did not, intend to institute a new rite. 
“ This is my blood of the New Covenant which 
the of sins. 9 
Every word ise mphatic, and full of the dee p- 
t meaning. The connection under the Old 
Ccvenant, between forgiveness and the shed- 
ding of blood, was well understood by the dis- 
ciple for it was a recognized peep of 
that dispensation that “ without shedding of 
blood there is no remission.” And our Lord’s 
words plainly show that this connection 
would be continued under the new dispensa- 
tion; for He speaks of “the blood the 
New Covenant shed for the remission of 
sins.” But it is not now the blood of bulls 
and of goats, but “My Boop.” And not now, 
as under the Old Covenant, for a single 
nation only, but “ for the entire 
human race. 

Another not important utterance of 
our Lord is recorded by Matthew and Mark 
in the same words, “The Son of 
not to be ministered unto, to 
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but 
and to give his li fe aransom forma ry. 
the Jewish law, the term “ Ransom” 
to signify the life-price, or pecun lary pay- 
ment which was accepted in certain cases, in 
substitution for the death penalty, which the 
law, in its strictness, would have exacted 
from the offender. In Exodus xxi. 30, we| 
find a case in which the offender had come 
under the sentence, “He shall be put to 
death ;” but in which it was provided, that 
‘if there be laid on him a sum of money, he 
shall give for the ransom of a life whatsoever 
is laid upon him.” Now this provision of 
the Jewish law being familiar to his disci- 
ples, can we doubt that in using the word 
“ Ransom,” to indicate the purpose for which 
He was about to give his life, our Lord in- | 
tended to express the truth (little as his dis- | 
ciples may have been prepared at the time to! 


joined in the compound word avin 
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receive it) that his own death would be in 
substitution for that of the“ many” whom He 
came to save? It may be added that under 
the provisions of the Jewish law now referred 
to, the sum to be paid for the ransom of his 
life by one who, through culpable negligence, 
had caused the death of a slave, was fixed at 
thirty shekels of silver (Exodus xxi. 82.) 
This was the exact sum for which the traitor 
Judas sold his Master. Thus we see that He 
who “ took upon him the form of a servant,’ 
and who was so “despised and rejected of 
men,” that his life was accounted by them as 
of no more value than that of the meanest 
slave, was yet, in the unsearchable counsels 
of the Most High, appointed to lay down that 
life as an all-availing Ransom for all, in 
every age and every nation, who should here- 
after believe on his name to life everlasting. 
Viewing the subject i in this light, what an em- 
phasis ‘of meaning appears in the Apostle 
Peter’s words, “‘ Ye were not redeemed with 
corruptible things, as silver and gold... but 
with the PRECIOUS BLOOD OF Curis.” 

Where the meaning of : 
obvious and definite, it may seem 
superfluous to dwell on a point of 
verbal criticism. 
that in the words 


is thus 
almost 
merely 
Yet it is worthy of notice 
‘and to give his life 
ransom for many, * the Greek preposition dvi, 
translated “ for,” ‘and which is one compara- 
tively seldom used in the New Testament, is 
the same word which is translated “in the 
of” in the sentence, “ But when He 
heard that Archelaus did reign in Judza in 
the room of his father Herod,” &c. It occurs 
also,—and necessarily with the same mean- 
ing,—in the text, “ And if he ask a fish, will 
he (instead of) a fish, give him a ser- 
pent ?” (Luke xi. 11.) Looking at the terms 
employed, as well as the whole scope of the 
passage, it may fairly be asked whether our 
Lord could have used any language more fit- 
ted to express the vicarious or substitutionary 
character of his own death? And this con- 
clusion is further strengthened by the fact of 
these two words avips avii (a ransom for) being 
in the 
text oe gave himself a ranzom for all.” 
(1 Tim. ii. 6.) 

To give any adequate account of the de- 
velopment of this doctrine in Paul’s Epistles 
would swell this paper to many times its 
present size. That the doctrine is truly 
taught in these Epistles may be shown, not 
only by a multitude of direct statements of 
the plainest kind, but scarcely less conclusive- 
ly by the Apostle’s manner of correcting mis- 
representations of the doctrine, and guarding 
it from abuse. Having, in his Epistle to the 
Romans, largely dwelt on the forgiveness of 
sin, and the sinner’s justification through 
faith in the atoning blood of Christ, he pro- 
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ceeds to guard the dectiis ‘ities porvendon, 
and asks, “Shall we continue in sin that 
grace may abound?” This perversion of the 
Gospel has been generally termed Antino- 
mianism,—the soul- ruining delusion that, be- 
cause the free grace of God in Christ is 
gloriously displayed in the forgiveness of sin, 
we therefore continue in sin, that that 
grace may be still more abundantly displayed 
in its forgiveness. But if (as is “alleged by 
those who deny the expiatory character of 
the Atonement) the Apostle intended ONLY to 
teach that the purpose of our Lord’s death 
was to produce a moral impression on the 
minds of men, to in their hearts feel- 
ings of penitence and love, and thus to win 
them back to God and holiness, it could not 
have been needful to guard the doctrine from 
the perve rion referred to. For it is wholly 
inconceivable that such a doctrine could have 
been distorted, even by perverse in- 
genuity, into a license to “ do evil that good 
may come,” or to “continue in sin that grace 
may abound.” 
Illustrations from the 
confirmation of the truth this 
might easily be multiplied. But if the pas- 
sages already brow sht under review fail to 
produce conviction in the reader’s mind, 
doubtful whet any multiplication of such 
have that effect. And I de- 
in mind that no evidence, of 
vail, 
ugh the power of the Holy Spirit, 
It was 
Lord opened” the heart of Lydia, 
attended unto the things which 
of Paul.” To the wisdom of 
this world, the view presented to us in the 
New Testament of the nature and purpose of 
our Lord’s death will appear now, as it has 
ever to be ‘ foolishness.” But to the 
awakened sinner,—awakened to a true per- 
ception of his fallen condition by nature, and 
humbled before the Lord under the sense of 
his helplessness no less than of his moral cor- 
ruption, it will be 
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done, 


cood tidings of great 
joy.” For whilst the Cross of Christ he 
will see the most impressive exhibition 
God’s holiness and hatred of sin : he will also 
see the most heart-affecting display of his 
compassion and love. 
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Let me be so bold as to propound, at least 

for our present thought, a broad definition of 

scholarship ; including under it all cultivated 

intelligence, put to use in acquiring or ex- 
tending knowledge, or in ee It i 

contrasted, thus, only with action, in niin! 

material dumains; as, of commerce, govern-! 
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ment, or war. The scholar is the man of 
trained thought; whose instruments are ideas 
and words; which he handles, as others might 
swords, rifles or battalions,—bags of gold, 
banks, railroads, or cabinet appointments 
So, I would call John Bright a scholar, thou; oh 
not much familiar with the old classic learn- 
ing; since he has been well said “to know 
English as Demosthenes knew Greek ;” and 
accordingly, his orations have just been edited 
by an Oxford professor. I would call our 
W hittier though not a college-bred 
man. For, are not those who make the lite- 
rature of this and coming ages, of more 
count than those who only accumulate the 
learning of the past? The poets and other 
authors make the lexicons; not the lexicons 
the poe ts. 

It is not needful to expatiate at length upon 
examples of the power ful influence of se tholars, 
—of the men of thoughts and words,—in the 
most momentous affairs of the world: an influ- 
ence that grows greater and greater with every 
I will leave all reference to 
the fixed stars of ancient Greece: though not 
Sirius nor Arcturus is more sure to shine 
always above, than they are in the firmament 
of human intellect. But, we may remember 
for a moment, how great a wealth of resources, 
for the use of present and coming times, was 
treasured up in many a monastery, hospital 
and college, through the night, thus not star- 
less, of the dark ages. We may grant that 
what was almost a resurrection following, was 
in part—in large part—an intellectual revival. 
We may believe that Luther’s scholarship 

was worth almost as much to him, the Titan 
of revolution in the Church, as were his un- 
bending will and flaming faith; and that the 
learning of his co-reformers, Erasmus and 
Melancthon, did much to render permanent 
his more daring beginnings of progress. Can 
we indeed, now, conceive of Christendom 
without the printing-press? The Gospel con- 
tains a spirit not only of love and of 
but of a sound mind. It conveys an intellec 
tual as well as a spirituai and moral light. 

Thus it was shown to be, in that reform in 
which we are most nearly = largely inter- 
ested. We may challenge the world to pro- 
duce a more able and aaaiaels text-book of 
divinity, in its logic, learning and power of 
expression, than Robert Barclay’s Apology. 
And Penn was not only one of England’s truest 
gentlemen, and one of the world’s great his- 
torical statesmen, whose monument isa State, 
but also a finished scholar, and a cogent wri- 
ter. In words written by one of our poets,— 

** William Penn, William Penn, 
In the annals of men 
Thy name shines, as true as the dial ; 
Some Macaulay may think 
He can dip thee in ink, 
But he blackens himself by the trial.’ 
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Scholars have not always been Christians; 
but they are always powerful, for evil or for | 
good. Milton’s pen lent most potent aid to | 
Cromwell’s sword. Did not Rousseau and | 
Voltaire melt the lava whose eruption made | 
the French Revolution? If they had been 
Christians, Europe might now be one Re- 
public. But, as all scholars are not Chris- 
tians, so are not all Christiansscholars. Ter- 
rible things have been done under the name} 
of religion. If we could forget the Inqui- | 
sition, because it was Roman, we ought not to 
forget some most unwise deeds that have been | 
done by Protestants. That Calvin instigated, 
and Melancthon approved, the burning of | 
Servetus at the stake at Geneva; and that | 
Luther considered all witches fit to be put to 
death; that in England, through a number 
of reigns, Catholics and Anabaptists were | 
burned alive; that in Scotland, when witches 
were to be tormented, 
most zealous in the work; and that the most 
: ypular poet of New England has just chosen 
for the themes of his dramatic verse, events 
which might well cause an infidel to ask, “ “Is 
this a part of the history of Christianity ? 
Most surely, persecution and obscurantism | 
are not Christian ; but honest men have often 
supposed them to be so. Let us have /ight, 
then,—quite unobscured. All truth loves 
light; all error, darkness. The glorious 


liberty of the gospel involves freedom of 


thought also; intellectual emancipation. Let 
us bid welcome to that liberty. I would ad- 
vocate the reception of faith by sound reason; 
enlightened faith in the most, the only, rea- 
sonable religion,—that of the open Bible. 
It has been, indeed, the open Bible that has 
done the most towards advancing, so far, the 
progress of our intellectual civilization. 
cannot, with fullest admiration for his ability 
and scholarship, avoid finding some fault with 
Motley, in his late discourse in New York, 
because he did not clearly mark 
greatest of all the elements of progress in 
history. Why was there but one age of Per- 
icles, and but one Augustan age? 
the power which, long ago, frustrated 
crusades, become now only the weak, sick 
man of Europe? Why has Italy, Rome, 
been twice the queen of the world, first im- 


perial and then ecclesiastical, and yet has| 


twice fallen? Why has the throne from 


whose foot Columbus went out to discover a| 


new world, just now tottered to its decay? 

There is, I ‘thi nk, but oneanswer. No Chris- 
tianity, or false Christiani'y,—no open Bible,— 
no perm anent, progressive civilization. We are 
not Christians, in Germany, England and 
the United States, because we are civilized, 
b it we have become highly civilized because 
our ancestors have been Protestant Chris- 
tians. We owe it, I believe, to our predomi- 
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| nating Protestant Chris tianity, in this Ameri- 
can republic, that we are so free; that we 
have survived slavery ; survived a war on its 
behalf; and have, as yet, survived even the 
vicissitudes of party politics. To Christian 
scholars, in the halls of Congress, in the 
courts, the colleges, and chambers of com- 
merce, and in the press, we are to owe it yet, 
that the last great dangers and difficulties of 
| popular self-government are to be safely over- 
passed. In one corner of our country is now 
ito be seen an example of how this may be 
done. North Carolina, once contemned by 
| the South as only half Southern, and yet not 
|up to Northern standards in civilized refine- 
| ment, has become the seat of a new develop- 
|ment. The schoolmaster is now, not abroad, 
| but at home there. Very lately the present 
| President of Earlham College represented 
| most nobly the functions of the Christian 
scholar in that Southern State. All have 
come to recognize and admire the results. 
| The true reconstruction of the South is thus 
| foreshadowed and begun. And what has 
| thus happened and is happening in one por- 
| tion of our Union, is that which it is in the 
| power, and should be the full purpose of in- 
 telligeut, cultivated patriotisin to accomplish 
| for the whole country ;—making it, hereafter, 
| the first prepared to send a delegation, with 
full credentials, for the organization of 


‘*The parliament of man, the federation of the 
world.”’ 


The Second 
Assocration, for the Moral Improvement 
and Education of the Colored People of 
Delaware. 

Once again, in presenting their Annual 
Report, the Officers and Managers of the 
Delaware Association feel first called upon 
gratefully to acknowledge the watchful care 
and the Providential guidance of our Heav- 
enly Father, in all the varied and eventful 
experiences of the year that has just closed. 

Not only have difficulties, which at times 
seemed insurmountable, been — cleared 
away from our path, as in simple faith, and 
with earnest ee we moved onward step 
| by step, from day to day, but new and large 
fields of usefulness were clearly opened before 
us, and the means afforded and the strength 
| given to occupy and improve them. 

If some important sources of revenue, the 

| past year, failed usin the present, new friends 

were raised up to supply, and more than sup- 
ply the deficiency. 

If too many of the citizens of our own 
State seemed tu regard this work of Christian 
charity in their midst with an indifference 
and a coldness, if not an open hostility, per- 
fectly amazing, the hearts of others, living in 
distant lands, have been touched by the nar- 
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rative of our past labors, ond vane e ie 
turned toward us,—not only with words of 
cheer and approval, but with substantial and 


important assistance, at most critical periods. | ( 


We have thus been enabled not only to 
maintain in effective operation, 22 Se -hools, 
added 8 others to them; making Thirty in 
all, now under the charge of the Delaware 
Association, throughout the State. 

The number of pupils enrolled in all our 
Schools, for the month of January, 1869, ex- 
ceeded 1500, with an average attendance of 
about 1200; whilethe whole number of children 
and adults who have received instruction, at 
different times during the year, at these 
schools, falls little if any short of Two Thou- 
sand. 1 

The advancement of the pupils has also 
been very gratifying. By the January Re- 
port it ap pears that 1025 were able to read; 
827 were in the writing class; 646 studying 
arithmetic; 242 geography; and only 274 
were in the Alphabet and Primer. 

The contributions of the Colored people, 
for tuition and for the purchase of books, 
amounted in January to about $500, and dur- 
ing the year to more than $2600; besides aid 


furnished, in many places, towards the erec- | 


tion and completion of their school-houses. 
Of the schools opened during the present 


year, the one at Dutch Neck needs especial 


mention in this Report. 
the family of Mr. 
were originally 


It was founded by 
Alexander Peterson, who 
residents of that section of 
the State. They erected a comfortable build- 
ing, and agreed to pay the salary of the 
teacher, provik ded the Delaware Association 
would take the School under its charge; stat- 
ing in their letter, that they felt such an 
offering on their part due to the colored peo- 
ple living in the locality where their earlier 
years had been spent. 

The Managers promptly responded to this 
generous and Christian proposal; and a 
flourishing school, enrolling over fifty pupils, 
under the charge of a competent teacher, has 
been in operation at that point, during the 
latter half of the current year. 

Henry S. McComb, Esq., of this city, 
also during the present year assumed 
talary of the teacher in of the 
schools under our care, thus enabling us to 
extend our usefulness, as we could not other- 
wise have done. 

We earnestly trust that these noble ex- 
amples may be followed by others under like 
circumstances; and that by such special a 
dividual co-operation, we may aided, 
other localities, in discharging the debt an 
due to this ne glected race, 

‘he Association has now 4 day schools and 
2 night schools in Wilmington, a large school 


has 
the 


one best 


be 


| Neck, Frederica, 


as mentioned in our last Report, but have | 


lof the School under his charge at Dover, 
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lat i one at Seaford, Smyrna, Christiana, 


One: Milford, Laurel, Georgetown, New 
Castle, Milton, Newark, Del laware City, Lewes, 
Camden, Newport, Williamsville, Summit 

Bridge, Mt. Pleasant, Dutch Neck, Slaughter 
Big Union, Lea’s Chapel, 
and Plymouth; and has for the most part of 
the year maintained a school at Port Penn, 
which is now suspended for want of proper 
support from the colored people of that 
neighborhood. 

In many of these localities, besides Wil- 
mington, nightschools are maintained during 
portions of the year, and at a number of 
places Sabbath Schools are regularly held b iy 
the teachers, and others interested in such a 
eood work. 

Joseph Rodgers, for example, reports at 
Dover a well organized Sab bath Se hool, hav- 
ing 16 teachers and 100 pupils in attendance ; 
He has had enrolled in the day school, dur- 
ing the year, 142 names, and has 84 now on 
his active list. From the first establishment 
we 
have felt fully satisfied with the evidences of 
his practical ability, and his conscientious 
care in the discharge of all the duties of his 
station. 

Flourishing Sabbath Schools are also par- 
ticularly reported at Frederica, Christiana, 
Laurel, and Seaford. 

We regard it a special evidence of a 
right interest on the part of the Teacher, and 
a proof of her peculiar qualification for the 
work we have at heart, where a Sabbath 
School is established and carried on with ear- 
nestness and successful results. 

In this connection it may be proper here to 
mention that the Managers have felt, from 
time to time, the insufficiency of mere intel- 
lectual training, to counteract the effects of a 
long course of deterioration and degradation, 
resulting, in great measure, from past neglect 
and ill treatment by the ruling race in this 
country. 

Something more than this was wanting, to 
elevate the nature and to soften the heart. 

Again, for our own part, had not a more 
powerful impulse than mere philanthropy ac- 
tuated us, we would have often turned away 
in discouragement from the work; disheart- 
ened more by the apathy and want of appre- 
ciation of our efforts, on the part of many of 
the colored pe ople of this State, than by any 
active opposition of the enemies of our cause. 

Not only was this discouragement felt by 
the Manage rs, but by many of the Teae hers, 
who in several cases had been well nigh per- 
suaded altogether to abandon the effort; : and 
in more than one instance, we felt it our duty 
to discontinue, for a time, a School in some 
particular locality, where these influences 
seemed especially to prevail. 


as 
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Whilst, however, such 
seemed depressing and at times overwhelm- 
ing, if we dwelt too much upon them, they 
yet served to draw us more closely to exam- 
ine the real foundation of our work and the 
spring of that love to our fellow man which 
induced us to engage in it. 

We felt renewedly assured that they were 
to be found in the de Pp ths of the Love of God 
to us, and for His sake through us, to all His 
human creation. 

We believed, too, that a confession of this 
truth was necessary to place our cause prop- 
erly before those whom we were endeavoring 
to elevate and improve, as well as those 
whose aid we sought to enable us to accom- 
plish such a result. 

The pre paratir yn, accordingly, of a circular 
embodyi ing this -view of our efforts, was 
trusted to the same able hands that 
drawn up our first ane ad lress; and 
it was adopted by the Mana 8 precisely as 
Bishop Lee prese snted the o riging iil draft. A 
copy of that circular will be found appended 
to this Report, and we commend its perusal 
to every friend of our cause. 

More especially do we commend it to the 
Colored people the inselye 8, and to those who 
have the charge and oversight of their 
schools. We feel confident that it will be 
found to portray at once the truest and the | 
brightest aspe ct of the case. 

No difficulty can appal, no apathy chill the 
heart that is inspired and warmed by a mea- 
sure of that Infinite Love which embraces al/, 
even the unthankful and the evil ; and which 
Jeads us to look alone for our reward to that 
Divine assurance, “ They cannot recompense 
thee, but thou shalt be _recompens sed at the 
resurrection of the Just.” 

The financial resources 
have always 


en- 


had 


of the Association 
proved adequate to its needful 
expenditures, although we frequently were 
unable to our way beyond the current 
month, and at times were in doubt whether it 
were right to lay out plans of enlarged future 
usefulness, when our means seemed so entirely 
limited to our present wants. 


see 


Especially did this anxiety press upon us 


at one time, when, through the lamentable 
defalcation of our late Treasurer, the Asso- 
ciation found itself unexpectedly deprived of 
its entire provision for the payment of the 
salaries of the teachers 
ness, then immediately maturing and amount- 
ing in all to over Seven Hundred Dollars. 
While we were suffering this suspense, how- 
ever, relief was on its way, and we were 
enabled promptly to meet our engagements. 
The Friends’ Freedmen’s Association of 
Philadelphia generously appropriated, that 
very month,.to our use, the sum of Five| 
Hundred dollars, being the second donation 


discouragements | 


‘since July, 


| over, 


, and other indebted- | 


| maintenance of a School 


R wen EW. 


We 


of that amount since our organization. 


| desire gratefully to ac ‘knowledge this timely 


and important relief, without which we would 
have been seriously ‘embarrassed, as the New 
York Association, which formerly supported 
six teachers in Delaware, has not been able, 
to afford us any aid whatso- 
ever. 

Through the kindness also of our friend 
William F. Mitchell, of Philadelphia, the 
claims of our Association were favorably 
considered by the Committee having charge 
of the distribution of the English Fund, sent 
over for the purpose of promoting the estab- 
lishment of Normal Schools and 
among the Colored pe ople. 

Nearly Seventeen Hundred Dollars have 
been received through him, from this fund, 
during the fiscal year, the proceeds of two 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling generously 
appropris ated to the cause in Delaware. 

From the African School Society of this 
City we have received $390 during the year, 
besides the free use of their building in 
Orange street, where two of our best schools 
are located. We believe that the arrange- 
ment, entered into last year with that society, 
has resulted to the mutual advantage and 


classes 


|satisfaction of both parties, and has sooved 


for the best interests of the Colored race. 

From the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion for the Freedmen, we have received dur- 
ing the year, seven hundred and twe nty dol- 
lars, besides aid in the erection of school 
houses at Newport, Summit Bridge, and 
Slaughter Neck, amounting to about Eight 
Hundred and Fifty Dollars. 

During the visit of Gen. O. O. Howard, to 
Wilmington, in November Jast, he had an in- 
terview, accompanied by a Committee of the 
Managers of this Association, with the Coun- 
cils of the City, in reference to the erection 
of a commodious and suitable building, for 
the purpose of the Education of the children 
of the Colored portion of their population. 

Gen. Howard, after presenting their claims 


ot 


upon the city authorities and giving an inter- 


esting statement of the progress that had 
been made in the same direction in other 
cities farther South, finally offered to pay 
on behalf of the Freedmen’s Educa- 
tional Bureau, the sum of Five Thousand 
Dollars, provided the City Councils of Wil- 
mington would appropriate an equal sum, for 
the purpose of erecting sucha buil ling within 
the city limits, on a lot to be furnishe d by the 
friends of the cause, the title to be vested in 
the City authorities in trust, forever, for the 
for the children of 
both sexes, without distinction of color. The 
| duty of such § a provision was further urged 
| by ‘the Managers of this Association; and 
our joint representations were respectfully 
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sestived: od ciated by the Gueniin who 
requested us to address them a formal memo- 
rial upon the subject. 

This was accordingly prepared and pre- 
sented at a subsequent meeting, and, we have 
the gratification of announcing, was favorably 
acted upon by the Councils, and an appropri- 
ation of Five Thousand Dollars accordingly 
made, in pursuance of the above proposal of 
Gen. Howard. A copy of our memorial is 
appended to this Report. 

By the terms of this appropriation it was 
necessary to raise, by private subscription 
among the friends of the ( ‘olored people, the 
amount re juired to pay for the lot selec ted as 
the location of this building. Feeling sure 
that our appeal for this purpose would be 
cheerfully re sponde «d to by the citizens of Wil- 
mington, the Delaware Association promptly 
took the re sponsibility of securing a suitable 
piece of ground, and of making the prelimi- 
nary arrangements for the immediate erection 
of a commodious, first class school house, ca- 
pable of providing for all our present wants. 

It is believed that a judicious and economi- 
cal expenditure of Ten Thousand Dollars, 
will construct a handsome and permanent 


< 


building that will be a substantial addition 
to the property of the City. 

It gives us much pleas ure to state, that 
during the prepar: ation of this Re ‘port, through 


the earnest exertions of the Committee hav- 
ing charge of the subject, more than Five 
Hundre d Dollars have been subscribed to pay 
for the location, by a number of the frien is 
of the cause; without entrenching upon their 
annual contributions to the more active and 
vital interests of the Association. 

In conclusion, we present a summary of 
our Receipts and Expenditures during the 
fiscal year : 

Balance January 31st, 1868, 

Individual contributions, 

English School Fund, 

Philadelphia Friends’ 

African School Society, 

United States Bureau of Education 

New York Freedmen’s Association, 

Cash received for tuition and for purchase 
of books from colored people 

Subscribed for location of School buildings 
in Wilmington, .....-..scceee ceeeeeeeeee 


Freedmen’s Assoe’n 500 00 
390 00 
720 00 


693 33 


560 00 


$11,611 96 
Paid for Schools, salaries of 
Teachers, board and 
SIN cca cce icedickors S7097 94 
Books and Stationery,. 546 02 
Rent of office, salaries of agents 
and general ry ye .-1375 03 
Lost by = defaleation of Jos. 
. Day, Treasurer, es- 
ia ited ‘at Semndeerell 
Appropriated for School Lot in 
Wilmington,. 


910 93 


560 00 $10,489 92 


Balance on hand Jan. 31, 1869,...........8 1122 04 
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Oas half of which ‘hes been ahacahed by 
the current expenses of February, yet 
paid, 

It will thus be seen that besides the appro- 
priations of the Freedmen’s Bureau and the 
Colored people towards the erection of School 
houses in various localities, which have been 
about $1350, and in addition to the amount 
of Ten Thousand Five Hundred and Sixty 
$10,560) Dollars, secured for the building in 
Wilmington, the Delaware Association has 
collected over Ten Thousand Dollars, in this, 
the second year of its existence, for the main- 
tenance of 1 throughout the State 
making an aggregate of Twenty-two Thousand 
$22,000) Dollars, appropriated, through our 
organization, to the Moral Improvement and 
Education of the Colored people of our State. 

The Managers feel that it would be im- 
proper to close this Report, without an ex- 
pression of their grateful sense of the impor- 
tant services and entire devotion to the cause 
of our valued agent, Samuel Woolman; and 
of his efficient and faithful assistant, Abby 
C. Peckham, who has also occupied the ardu- 
ous position of Principal of the Boy’s Nor- 
mal School. 

To these, as well as to all the teachers in 
our employ, our thanks are due, for their ear- 
nest and hearty cu-operation with us in the 
work. 

And now with Thirty Schools in effective 
operation throughout the State, with an ex- 
cellent corps of well drilled teachers, and with 
sufficient funds provided to carry us through 
this and the ensuing month, we close the Ke- 
view of our second year’s labors; reverently, 
yet thankfully committing our future work, 
and all the interests in our to the 
same Divine Providence who has watched 
over and sustained us in the past. 

Signed by order and on behalf of the 
Managers of the Delaware Association for 
Moral Improvement and Education of 
the Colored People of the 

Tuos. Kiuper, Jr., President. 

Wilmington, Feb. 20th, 1869. 
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state, 


WHERE DOES EDUCATION COMMENCE ? 

Edueation does not comme nee with the al- 
rane It begins with a mother’s look, with 

i father’s nod of approbation, or his sign of 
reproof; with a siste r’s gentle pressure of the 
hand, ora brother’s noble act of forbearance ; 
with a handful of flowers in green and daisy 
meadows; with a bird’s nest admired but not 
touched ; with pleasant walks in shady lanes ; 
and with thoughts directed, in sweet and 
kindly tones and words, to nature, to beauty, 
to acts of benevolence, to de eds of virtue, and 
to the source of all good—to God himself !— 


Blackwood. 
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a HIL ADELP AIA, THIRD MONTH : 27, 1869. 


Miuitra Law PENNSYLVANIA.—On 
the ist of Sixth month, 1718, a leaden coffin, 
containing the mortal remains of one of the 


OF 


most illustrious advocates and exemplars of 
the Prace principle, was deposited in a hum- 
ble grave at “Jordan’s” in Buckinghamshire, 
Eng And this year of our 
Lord 1869, a proposition has been entertained 


rland, now, in 


in the State which he organized and governed | ( 


—in the city which he wisely planned—to 
bring hither the dust and ashes of his cast-off 


garment, and to erect a splendid monument | 


over the new grave of one who has slept in 
Jesus for a century and a half. 


And how does Pennsylvania vindicate her 


claim to the keeping of the mortal remains | 


of William Penn? Is it by the enactment 
of a law in direct violation of those principles 


of religious liberty, for the exemplification, en- | 
joyment and protection of which this Com-| 


A law against 
which he would have solemnly protested, and | 


monwealth was founded ? 
oppressive to the consciences of his successors 
in the faith of the gospel of peace. A law, 
too, applied specially to the city of Penn, by | 
which the goods of his co-religionists must be 
distrained on their declinature to abandon a 
principle, which, it is well-known, has been | 
organic with them from the day 


‘* When Pennsylvania's founder led his band 
From thy blue waters, Delaware, to press 
The virgin verdure of the wilderness.”’ 


Would not a manifestation of the respect 


entertained by Pennsylvania for her founder 


. ‘nf | 
seem equivocal at least, if not hollow and | 


heartless, if its expression should be in the 
two inconsistent and simultaneous acts, 
spoiling the goods of the Quakers for a paltry 
war (this, of peace,) 
expending more money than such tax would 
yield, 


tax, too, in time 


memory of Penn, whose aspiration was not 
for the praise of men ? 

The members of the Society of Friends do 
not base their claim for exemption from mili- 
tary requisitions in any and every form, upon 
the respect due to Wm. Penn. Their right 
to the free exercise of conscience, under both 
National and State Constitutions, is funda- 
mental, and lies deeper than any statute. This 


of | 
and | 


in an ostentatious monument to the! 
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right, not autind from but paramount to 
human enactments, was distinctly guaranteed 
in the charter granted by Wm. Penn, and is 
declared inviolate by the bill of rights of the 
existing Constitution. Friends are a Chris- 
| tian people, implicitly believing in the teach- 
ings of the holy Prince of Peace. They hold 
an indubitable conviction that war is sinful 
—that it was forbidden by our Lord—that it 
| is contrary to the spirit and tenor of the New 
| Testament, and that it must be offensive to 
can neither bear 
arms, nor pay money for not doing so. They 
| cannot implicate themselves in any way in & 
If their property is seized, 
| they do not resist, yet they regard it as perse- 


| 


God. So believing, they 


military system. 


cution for conscience’ sake, and a violation of 
authority 
. . . ar 
which transcends all human legislation. “To 
” said Benja- 


|their right to obey the Supreme 


| require it under legal penalties, 
|min Bates, “is to reduce them to the alterna- 
| tive of refusing a compliance with the laws of 





their country, or of violating what they most 
solemnly believe is to them a law of God, 
clothed with the most awful sanctions.” 

Can any one doubt that such a law as the 
| one under consideration, if coercively applied 
to those imbued with peace principles, is a 
| direct violation of religious liberty, and there- 


|fore, in its application to them, unconstitu- 
| tional? For more than a century and a half, 
| Friends have formed an important part of the 
population of this Commonwealth. They 
|have contributed their full share towards its 


salutary institutions, 
What patriotic citizen would 


to its charities—to its 
prosperity, 
desire to exterminate such a Christian society? 
| But the Society would be virtually extinct, 
were all its members to comply with a statute 
requiring them to perform military service 
or to pay commutation money in lieu thereof. 
| By doing so they would relinquish not merely 
their testimony against war, but also the great 
| fundamental doctrine to which Fox and Penn 
| 
|trine which includes not merely peace, but 
every principle that has ever 
them,—to wit: the Divine Anointing—the 
perceptible influence and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. 

If the majority of the people approve of 
isuch enactments, they are binding upon those 


and their compeers rallied the people—a doc- 


characterized 














who can with a clear conscience towards God | 


conform to them. But we endorse the seuti- 


ments well expressed by our contemporary of 


this city : 


‘*In Christian communities, governments are as 
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much bound to refrain from enacting laws which | 


violate the precepts of Christianity, as the citizens 
are bound to obey the laws which do not thus in- 
fringe their holy religion. If this mutual obligation 
is disregarded by the Government, the citizens are 
not thereby exonerated from maintaining their al- 
legiance to the higher power.” 

A tribute of grateful respect is felt to be 
due to Penn and others, our worthy predeces- 
sors, who met those enactments which required 
the cor 


ance. 


imission of sin with Acroie non-compli- 


Could the beatified spirit of the Christian 
lawgiver be consulted in reference to a tribute 
to his memory, might not his reply be af 


this manner? “Rear no ostentatious 


t 
t 


Tr 
monu- 


ment to me, but leave my brethren unmo- 


” 


lested in the sacred rights of conscience. 


Prison Discrptine.—New Jersey 
aroused to a sense of humanity towards the 


seems 


criminal, and to the conviction that 
** All 
Restraint upon him must consult his good — 
Hope’s sunshine linger on his prison wall, 
And Love look in apon his solitude.” 


A beautiful work in. the line of eriminal 
jurisprudence has been accomplished in the 
successful establishment of the Reformatory 


Farm School at Jamesburg, which we trust 


will very soon be supplemented by a suitable 
provision for delinquent girls. 

Before us lies the result of a year’s earnest 
and intelligent labor, in the Report (62 pages 
including Appendix) of the Commissioners 
appointed to examine ‘the various systems of 
Prison Discipline and to propose an improved 
plan. The Commissioners are Daniel Haines, 
(Ex-Governor,) Geo. F. Fort, (Ex-Governor, ) 
and Samuel 
Adve rtis 


**It is the most interesting and important docu- 
ment on the subject which has ever been presented 
for the consideration of tke people of the State, and 
can hardly fail greatly to influence public opinion, 
and all our future legislation in this direction.’’ 


Allinson. The Newark Dai/y 


r says: 


A thorough attention was given to the 
greatly over-crowded State Penitentiary, and 
| 


i 


to enlighten them in the prosecution of their 
importan 


State Pi 


t 
U 


duty, the Commissioners visited the 


of States, 


studied 
They were thus enabled to 


isons other and 


their statistics. 
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give practical and extremely opportune and 
wise suggestions. They urge the selection of 
Inspectors “from the first and best class of 
citizens, men of the highest character for in- 
ike the Man- 


agers of the Lunatic Asylum and Trustees of 
the Reform School, would give t 


telligence and integrity, who, | 


heir time and 
influence and discharge their duty for the 
love of it, and for the cause of justice and 
humanity.” Various organic improvements 
are proposed and mistakes are pointed out 
which can and must be corrected. With large 


hearted and truly enlightened philanthropy, 


principles are laid down, the importance of 


which will be appreciated by the best men of 
New Jersey, and the honest labor of the year 
will not be in vain. The State Prison will 
not hereafter be used as a part of the ma- 
chinery of Party. This establishment is to be 
reserved for of the higher 


those convicted 


crimes. Next to this, as an intermediate 
prison, a House of Correction is propos d for 
offenders of less turpitude. Also an enlarge- 


. > ‘ = > 
ment of the Boys’ Reform School, a State Re- 


| formatory for Girls, (which is of immediate 


and pressing necessity, ) and a great improve- 
ment in the county and municipal jails as 
places of detention. 

In an Appendix are given reports of visits 
to all the county prisons, with statistics—also 
a highly interesting description of the Irish 
convict system. 

1 solicitude the 
action of the Legislature in reference to the 


We shall watch with mucl 


various points presented. 


er - 


makes 
the following very incomplete statement: 


pian 


NON-COMPLIANCE.—The Mor 


‘* The Friend, a Quaker paper published in Phila- 
delphia, complains that members of the sect are 
served with notices to pay the State militia tax. 
It advises them to resist the demand as long as 
possible.’’ 


Not 


resistance but non-compliance is advised,—and 


This does not fairly state the case. 


this not “as long as possible,” but always, al- 
together and at whatever sacrifice of property. 
The Moravian has unintentionally conveyed an 
erroneous impression. A Friend can no more, 
with a clear conscience, pay a Militia-tax, 
than could the Moravian pay tribute to the 
of resistance to 


Pope of Rome. An instance 


|legal authority cannot, we believe, be found 
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in the annals of our ndiglaws Society. 
are a law-abiding people. 


We! 
We “ render unto 
Cesar the things that are Czsar’s.” We may | 
disapprove of a law and think it oppressive; 
still we are found among the first to obey it, 
unless we are convinced that obedience will 
conflict with our duty to God. And then— | 
we peaceably and patiently (but not without | 
protest) bear the consequences of non-com-| 
pliance. The The Friend 


was “patient submission to wrong” 


advice given by 
and to 
“take cheerfully the distraint of their goods,” 
The editorial to which the above summary 
reference is made, gave a clear and irrefu-| 
table reason for the position taken—and 

the same Journal of 3d mo. 13th the ground 
is logically sustained. Will not the 


recur to these papers, and render justice to| 


Voravix in 


a body of Christians, to whose predecessors | 
Pennsylvania owes much, and whose right to 
obey Christ the Lord and to follow the teach- 
ings of the New Tes 
in other States ? 


tament, is fully recognized 
An act to compel the Quakers to perform 


military service, or to pay money in lieu 


thereof, might properly be entitled, “ An act 
for the extinction of the Religious Society of 
Friends.” Such would be its effect if Friends, 
as a whole, should comply with the require- 
ment. 
of the Society’s principles, 
with its Christian code that 

** One link broken, 


The peace testimony, though only one 


is connected 


50 


the whole chain’s destroyed.’’ 


oo, 

Simp.Liciry—Ho.imnrss—CuHARITY.—The 
Yearly Meeting of London one 
fifteen years 


hundred and | 
ago gave a definition of these 
three words, upon which it may not be easy 
to it would highly | 
profitable for us all to illustrate in our lives. | 

“ By simplicity, we understand an inward 
sincerity and lowly dis sposition of mind, pro- 
ducing that plainness of speech, habit and 
manners which Christ Himself and His holy 
Apostles recommended. By holiness, an in-| 
ward purity and renovation of soul, wrought | 
in us by the grace of God, the fruits whe reof | 
are, a devout and religious be haviour, justice, | 
and inoffensiveness in all our dealings and | 
conversation. By charity, that spirit of love, 
compassion and forbearance, wherein consist 
the sum and substance of religion, and the | 
introduction of that universal peace and | 
good-will upon earth, which is the great de- | 
sign of Christianity, as well as the badge and! 


improve, but which be 


dumens rene 
this,’ 


| by Friends, 
| ings for Discipline, where he was peculiarly useful 


| John Perkins, in the 73d year of his age; 
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‘By 
‘shall all men 
if ye have love 


of our holy profession. 
saith our blessed Lord, 
know that ye are my disc iples, 
one to another.’ ” 


+ 0m + 


Henry Binns anp Wo. 
of Croydon, 


Roprnson, both 


and both esteemed ministers of 
the Gospel, have received (as we learn from 
the London Friend) the concurrence of Kings- 
ton Monthly Meeting (England) to make a 
religious visit to this land, especially to 
Friends and others in Canada and within the 
limits of Iowa Yearly Meeting. 
probably s 


They may 

ail in the Eighth month. 
snagines 

Frrenps’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER, 

by H. Russell, 


St., and ready for customers. 


No. IX. 


Just received 109 N. Tenth 


DIED. 

WINSLOW.—At his residence in China, Maine, 
on the 17th of Tenth month, 1868, Elijah Winslow, 
aged 75 years; an esteemed and worthy member of 
China Monthly Meeting. Possessing a sonnd and 
discriminating judgment, and being strongly at- 
tached to the principles of the gospel as professed 
he was fitted for active service in Meet- 


for many years. He was a kind and affectionate 
husband, and a tender and loving father. When 
brought toa sick bed, he manifested much patience 
even in severe suffering, often expressing his resig- 
nation to the will of the Lord, whether it should be 
life or death, saying he felt perfectly calm and 
peaceful,—never more so. Near his close, he was 


at times heard in prayer to be released, if consistent 


with the will of the Lord. He retained his mental 
aculties with perfect clearness until the last, and 
was favored with an easy passage. 
PERKINS.—On the 20th of Twelfth month, 1868, 
a member 
of Natunta Monthly Meeting, 
DIXON.—On the 18th of Third month, 1869, in 
Paoli, Ind., John Dixon, M. D., in the 63d year of 
his age; a member of Lost Creek Mo. Meeting, Ind. 
LAMAR.—On the 4th of Third month, 1569, 
born Lamar, in the 20th year of his age; a me mber 
of Springfield Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 


N. C. 


)s- 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN FOURTH 
1869. 
(From New York Pocket Almanac.) 
Fourth month Ist, Sandwich, New England Y. M. 
3d, Honey Creek, lowa. 
“is ‘* Fairfield, (Western. ) 
10th, Vermilion, (Western. ) 
15th, Cornwall, N. Y. 
17th, Contentnea, N. C. 
‘* Deep River, N. C. 
Honey Creek, ( Western.) 
2ist, Westbury, N. Y. 
‘¢ Farmington, N. Y. 
22d, Dover, New England. 
24th, Winneshiek, lowa. 
‘* Fairfield, Ind. 
Blue River, (Western.) 
Sand Creek, ( Western.) 
28th, Adrian, Michigan, 
29th, Purchase, N. Y. 


MONTH, 


se 


“sé 


“e 


ce 
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Sauispury, N. C., 12, 1869.—In 
this world, avarice is the rule and benevolence 
the exception. So, the latter becomes, like 
an oasis in the desert, or a Quaker among 
myriads of musketry, an object of special 
veneration to those who can thirst for the|‘ 
waters of earth on the one hand, or the River 
of Life on the other. But never, in the course 
of history, does benevolence seem to have 
assumed truly grand proportions till within 
the last four years. A field for its operations 
so rich and vast and fertile has never been 
opened up before; and 
love for the lowly and de spised has been going 

teadily forward, fed |} ry the charities of mil- 
ame of the favored, and advancing to a moral 
standard unprecedentedly high both the giver 
and the recipient. 7 
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3d mo. 


The contemplation of this novel panorama 
of the suffering freedmen and their struggling 
friends fills me with an awe more sacred and 


sublime than ever I have felt while my 


thoughts have been engaged in the study of 
if 


that great, good and evil creature, man. 
there is any army in which a soldier could be 
prouder to enlist than all others—if there is 
any field of battle over whose dead a loftier 
or more enduring monument of immortality 
rises irresistibly the very dome of the 
heavens, I have not heard nor read of it. 
Then why should there not be an increase 
instead of a decay of our resolutions, our aims 
and our efforts? Has not God profoundly 
blessed the work? [ speak not as an agent 


to 


hireling in the matter, but as a friend of 


humanity and a neighbor to all men. Ye 
stewards and captains in this work, call for 
more volunteers, call for more 
call unhesitatingly. If many 
treasure and thousands of 


money, and 
y millions 
lives were laid 


down to set these people free, in unholy war- 


fare, how much, think ye, could chee rfully 
and consiste ntly be devoted to the holy con- 
test for their intellectual and moral emanci- 
pation? I am a poor and humble instru- 
ment, doing just all | can in one of the back- 
woods corners of this great field of philan- 
thropy ; but, rather than even my little share 
of labor and the produce of my ‘patches shall 
stop, [ am fully determined to hold fast to 
this plough while a merciful God may give 
me life and health and strength—come profit 
or loss—come weal or woe—come life or death. 
Yet God forbid that in my own strength | 
attempt any thing. Tow ard Him I can look 
with the confidence of a child for Father 
who has never deserted him 


a 
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its wonder-work of 


of 


in the hour of 
trial—who sent me into this field—who keeps ' 
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| me kindly ennwits ho will never, 
| leave me. 

| However, I believe it my duty to send this 
| message to my dear frie »nds, hoping to cheer— 
| pe rhaps to stimulate and strengthen them for 
aaa interest in this life-labor. I am not 
alarmed for fear they are about to forget to 
finish what they have so wisely and energetic- 
ally begun. But I do wish to see 
instead of Jess exertion. I want tp see our 

‘wards” independent. I want no stop, no 
stay, till freedom reigns triumphant from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Work dly and tem- 
porizing counsel is dangerous at this hour. 
As by faith we have conquered, so let us by 
faith secure the full rewards of previous vic- 
tories. There will be no lack of means, we 
all ought to know, when we place our trust 
aright. 

I would to God that more white men could 
have that full and implicit confidence in the 
intellectual and moral ca>acities and future 
fate of usefulness of the freedmen which I 
have. They are worthy of all our attentions; 
they are not inferior to us in their mental 
endowments, but, in many faculties, our su- 
periors. This my deliberate conviction. 
And what a glorious record of their career 
may yet have to be written! If such is the 
design of Omnipote nee, how blessed are we 
as favored instruments in His hand for their 
advancement !—Edward Payson Hall. 

Dusit, 2d mo. . . . We have been greatly 
pleased within the past two weeks at having 
the company of our dear friends 8. F. Smiley 
and G. Dickinson. They arrived to us from 
London on the 16th ult., and spent nearly a 
week with us. We had a large company at 
Sandford’s to meet them, and another evening 
our meeting-house was well filled with the 
poorer classes, who were invited to rn a 
meeting for worship by desire of S. F. We 
also had a well attended meeting, in cats 
some extracts were read from the pamphlet 
issued by Friends of North Carolina respect- 
ing their suffering during the war. This gave 
S. F. S. an opportunity of engrossing tl 


no, never 


more 


is 


ne in- 
terest of her hearers for more than an hour 
in narrating some of her experiences during 
her visit to North Carolina. Our two dear 
friends have now gone northward, and are not 
likely to be in Dublin, except passing through, 
till the time of our Yearly Meeting. . 

Wake Country, Norra Carormya.—A 
leading citizen of North Carolina remarked 
in Raleigh last week, “ the Quakers are doing 
more to reconstruct the State than all the 
Legislators we can have. Their silent but 
Christian work, among whites and blacks, is 
telling: breaking down prejudice and creat- 
ing better feeling.” This applies to your 
P hiladelphia colored sc hools, as well as to the 
work of the Baltimore Association. 
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Prrqurmans County, NortH CAROLINA, 
3d mo. 9th.—Our Quarterly Meeting at Rich 
Square was passed very satisfactorily, and it 
was believed to the honor of the Head of the 
Church. Allen Jay and wife and F. T. King 
in attendance. School examinations have 
been beneficially conducted, and for the sol- 
emnity which prevailed at some social gather- 
ings and appointed meetings, we are humbly 
thankful, Agricultural and Educational 
meetings have been held, at our meeting house 
and at Hertford. -Our Monthly Meeting on 
Seventh-day was a time of favor. Our con- 
dition was powerfully ministered to. 
entered into the appointment of a First-day 
school committee, also Bible and Tract com- 
mittee. Two Friends having long felt a con- 
cern for those who arein the responsible posi- 
tion of mothers, a meeting for them was ap- 
pointed. 
and it proved a very satisfactory, strengthen- 
ing opportunity. A similar meeting has been 
appointed to be held four weeks from that 
time. In the afternoon of the same day a 
youth’s and children’s meeting was held, and 
our aspirations for a blessing upon the day’s 
service seemed to be signally answered. 
RicuMonpD, VA., 3d mo. 13th.—The colored 
people in this city are suffering intensely with 
hunger and cold; in extreme poverty and | 
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We| 


° | 
About seventy were in attendance, 


to John B. Crenshaw, Richmond, Va, for Louisa 

Vining. Contributions would be received and for- 

warded by Sarah W. Cope, or Alice Lewis. } 
<saneeuigieipeilneaiie tines 

THe Frrenps’ Founpation Principe. Is 

ir TRUE, OR Is IT Fatse? [Jn reply to a 

Tract entitled, “ The Oppugners of Lobert 

Barclay, are they Right, or are they Wrong ?”] 

By WituiaM L. BeLiows. 

(Continned frou page 467.) 

Religious people who cannot read, seek 
for growth in goodness by being read unto. 
In A Tribute for the Negro, p. 259, it is no- 
ticed that the following testimony was issued 
by the Society of Friends, at Little Creek, 
North America, respecting Richard Cooper, a 
descendant of Africans, who died in 1820. 

“ Our esteemed friend, Richard Cooper, de- 
parted this life about the age of 100. He 
was a descendant of the greatly oppressed 
| Africans, a native of the Island of Barbadoes, 
land, by birth, a slave. At the age of twelve 
lor fourteen he was brovght to this country 
and sold. Having frequently changed owners, 
he at length became the property of a mem- 
\ber of the Society of Friends; and at the 
time of the total emancipation, by the So- 
| ciety, of its slaves, he was liberated frcm an 
|unmerited and unjust bondage. 

“ About this time, he became convinced of 





want since the Bureau closed. The city issues | the religious principles of Friends, which he 
1200 rations, but so great is the rush for soup ascribed to the tender care and frequent ad- 
and fuel that the aged and infirm are crowded | monition of his mistress, in directing his mind 
away till nearly perished. Many whom I|to the principle of Divine grace and truth 
know have burned their bedsteads and chairs, | in the heart. He was a frequent attendant 
and are still worse off. Yesterday I found Lof Friends’ meetings, and, in advanced life, 
twenty families without food or fuel. I have | he requested to be admitted a member of the 


divided and subdivided our own rations, and | 
have taken in these poor creatures, and| 
warmed and fed them as much as was prac- | 
ticable. Others I have collected in different | 
localities, furnishing one fire for large num- | 
bers, and appeasing their hunger as far as I 
could. My heart was never more filled with 
joy and gratitude than it was last week upon 
the reception of $20, from of Philadel- | 
phia, for that special purpose. I have also| 
received the same amount from a private | 
hand. This has been distributed to their | 
great comfort. One dollar has often relieved | 
ten families per day, who asked no more. | 
Two dollars has relieved thirty at a time. 
Our Orphanage continues to be a perfect 
success. We have thirty children “in the| 
house, and eighty from outside, who attend 
the school. Our soul is in the work, but I| 
am so aroused by the suffering around us, | 
that it is us a fire shut upin my bones. Canst 
thou not collect a few dollars and send to 
their relief? I know thou wilt. 
Louisa VINING, 


(Should any reader of this appeal wish to com- | 


municate, it might be best to mail a Post-office order ! 


‘and slumber because 


| doctrine in the world. 
| shop has been known to acknowledge it ; and 
|the strolling actress heard to say, “Oh! if 


Society, and was received. 

“ He appeared generally concerned to pro- 
mote friendship and brotherly love ; and, in his 
friendly visits, he mostly had a word of religious 
exhortation. Having no school learning, and 
being desirous for advancement in the knowl- 


|edge of the best things, he would when, op- 
| portunities offered, request the Scriptures and 


other good books to be read to him, esteem- 
ing them valuable in directing the mind to 
that source from whence all true wisdom 
comes,” 

Ye then who profess the Friends’ leading 
principle,—ye see your calling, brethren. It 
is not toshut up our Bibles, fold our arms 
we know that God’s 
tender mercies are over all his works! Is it 


|not rather to stand open to every intimation 


of duty, knowing that we can never go where 
our holy Redeemer has not been before us? 
The doctrine of Universal and Saving Light, 
rightly interpreted, is the most encouraging 
The keeper of the gin 


that’s what you mean, we have all felt it.” 
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Should an objector suppose that the Spirit | 
of Truth never visits a heathen until some 
preacher opens his lips,—I would ask, can it 
agree with the wisdom of God to expect a 
man to find his way in the dark? Would 
such an objector expect even a child to find 
his way without light? 

Even in the days of the old 
do not find that the pillar of fire waited for 
Moses. 
by the hand of Moses and Aaron, yet he him- 
self was their principal Leader. It is writ- 
ten, (Exod. xiii. 21,) “And the Lord went 
before them by day in a pillar of a cloud, to 
lead them the way, and by night in a pillar 
of fire, to give them light; to go by day and 
night.” If, then, in that day of comparative 
outwardness, the instrument Moses and the 
instrument Aaron were entirely subordinate to 
him who used them, surely, under the new 
covenant, precedence should be ascribed to 
Christ, the true Light. 

Cornelius the centurion must have felt the 
stirrings of good in his heart before Peter 
preached unto him, or how could his prayers 
have been acceptable to God? Water rises 
no higher than its source: the reservoir that 
supplies a town bears witness to this—there- 
fore the prayers of Cornelius were inspired 
by the Holy Spirit, or they would never have 

eached the heavens. 

In the vision which 
went to this good 


sented “all 


Peter saw before he 
man’s house, were repre- 
manner of four-footed beasts 
of the earth, and wild beasts, and creeping 
things, and fowls of the air.” Was there no 
giraffe there African lion, emblematic of 
the sons of Ham? No sluggish or creeping 
thing to represent degraded Aborigines? Let 
us then not say with the Pharisee, “ thes: 
people, who know not the law, accursed ~ 
but rather adopt the Apostle’s own words, 
who said, “ Of a truth I perceive that God is 
no respecter of but in every nation 
he that feareth and worketh righteous- 
ness, is accepted with him.’ 

The following extract from Robert 
Mission ry Labors in Southern Afriea, is much 
relied on by the author “The Oppugners 
&e.,”—as overthowing the doctrine of Uni- 
versal and Saving Light. 

“The question being put to one whose 
memory was as tenacious as his judgment 
was enlightened, ‘ How did you feel in your 
natural before hearing the Gospel ? 
How did you feel upon retiring from private 
as well as public crimes, and laying your 
head upon the silent pillow? Were there no 
fears in your breast, no spectres before your 
eyes, no conscience accusing you of having 
done wrong, no palpitations, no dread 
futurity?’ ‘No,’ said he. 
feel, or how could we fear? 


are 


pe rsons: 


hit m, 
Moffat’s 


c 
Ol 


state, 


‘ 


O1 


covenant we | 


Although the Lord led his people | 


‘ How could we | 


We had no idea! 
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that an unseen eye saw us, or that an unseen 
ear heard us. What could we know beyond 
ourselves, or of another world, before life and 
immortality were brought to us by the word 
of God? This declaration was followed by 
a flood of tears while he added, ‘ you found 
us beasts and not men.’ ” (Chap. xvi.) 

Hereupon I remark, first, in inquiring as to 
the responsibility of the heathen, 1 would be- 
gin at the beginning: would endeavor to as- 
certain the state of his mind defore the com- 
mission of a crime. So that the query might 
have been, Was there not Light enough to 
show the difference between right and wrong? 
If there was, this left the wrong-doer without 
excuse; if there was not, we reduce him to a 
mere irresponsible machine. It would seem 
as reasonable to censure the electric fluid for 
passing through a prepared wire, as to blame 
this man for doing what he could not help, 
seeing neither the one nor the other had any 
choice in the matter. 

Robert Moffat argues on the absence of 
feeling after the commission of evil. He con- 
cludes, that if there were then no terrors, no 
knowledge that the act would be wrong could 
have preceded: but let it be remembered that 
sin is of a hardening nature ; its tendency is 


to produce the stony heart that cannot feel, 
the blind eye that cannot see. 
Secondly.— Robert Moffat’s question was re- 


specting private and public crimes. Now the 
word erime implies wrong doing. 


If the man 
did what he knew was wrong, ‘he might have 
done otherwise. Those words of the Saviour, 
“T would have gathered you, and ye would 
not,” will knock down a thousand sophisms, 
as John Fletcher well observes.) If it be 
granted that God did not, in this man’s case, 
inflict stripes immediately after his wrong 
doing, be it remembered that He was: not 
willing this heathen should perish. He 
watched his opportunity, found the man after- 
wards in a softer mood; for, according to 
Robert Moffat’s own showing, that man be- 
came a Christian. 

There remain two more ctions cited 
from R. M. to be considered,—the case of 
atheists, and of persons who are deaf and 
dumb. He there are deaf mutes 
“ who, previous to their being instructed, were 
perfectly ignorant of a Divine Being.” There 
is an answer recorded in the “ Penny Maga- 
zine” for the year 1835, that at first sight 
seems to favor such an opinion. The question 
put was, “ What was your state before receiving 
instruction #” Answer, “I knew not good from 
evil, &e.” I would, however r, ask the anony- 
mous objector, whether, if that dumb pupil 
had committed wilful murder, he would have 
been guiltless. If he says, “ He would,” let 
him print his answer with his name affixed, 
and defend it; for the general feeling of his 


obie 


supposes 
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readers would at once dispute it. If he is | since the Lord Most High was pleased to re- 
voir p repared to do this, he virtually gives up| veal the Son of his love to my finite under- 
the point, and says, even deaf and dumb peo- | ste nding, that the gospel has been preached 
ple can distinguish right from wrong. There-|in and unto every creature under heaven.’ ” 


fore, they have Light. ‘* Nothing of the kind,” (says the author of ‘The 


The same magazine records a_ pleasing 


proof that God does commune with deaf} 


mutes immediately, and not merely through 
the medium of writing or print. The question 
prop ysed was, What is the soul. The answer 
written was:— Thesoul is the life of my body; 
when my soul leaves my body, my body will 
die. It cannot be caught or seen. 
see it, and God talks to my soul: it is not 
deaf, it is not dumb, it hears God, and it will 
to God when I go to heaven.” 

vecting atheists, Robert Moffat says, 
. How many are there who have resisted the 
force of every argument on this subject, and 
even laughed to scorn every article in our 
creed, and have died martyrs to Atheism !” 


Hereupon I answer, Either such arguments 


were offered under the guidance of Divine 
wisdom, or they were not. If not, they were 
uncalled for, and therefore inefficacious. If 
under that guidance, then God meant what 
he prompted, and such men might have been 
saved, 

The author of “The Oppugners, &c.,” in 
his A Appe ndix No. 1. endeavors to overthrow 
the force of a testimony quoted from Daniel 
Wheeler. That Apper ndix is as follows :— 

“ Extract from a printed ‘letter, &c., dated 
Edgbaston, 5th mo., 1868. 


“Those who are acquainted with the con- | 
dition in which the inhabitants of some of the | 
South Sea Islands, re of the Society 
Captain Cook and | 


Islands, were found by 
other oy discoverers, must be well aware 
that am@®g all the dark places of the earth 
none could be much darker. The Chiefs 
above all others appear to have lived ina 
state of the grossest depravity. 

“When Daniel Wheeler, that eminent ex- 
ample of a true, rightly qualified, and rightly 


sent forth Christian Mission: ary, visited these 
Islands, he had on one occasion a remarkable 


conversation with a number of the natives of 


Tahiti, chiefs, and others, which he records 
as follows:—‘I asked them if they had not 
at seasons felt something within themselves 
which brouglit to their remembrance sins 
and transgressions that had been long ago 
committed, things which thev would be glad 
to forget, much “rather than remember with 

painful retrospect ; querying, whether they 
had not long been sensible of this, before they 
ever saw the face of a Missionary, or heard his 
voice? On this some of them shook their 
heads, and answered in the most satisfactory 
manner, with unequivocal simplicity and sin- 
cerity,—yes, that they had, long enough ago; 
proving a fact which I have never doubted | 


God can | 


Oppugners, &c.’’) ‘The replies of the Islanders, 
as here reported, afford not a tittle of evidence to 
show that they understood the words ‘sins and 
transgressions,’ the memory of which gave them 
pain, in a theological sense [as implying the ex- 
istence of a Being consciously sinned against,] at 
all. At the very most they only prove the exist- 
ence of a moral sense, or consciousness of moral 
distinctions. Now a truly Pauline Gospel could 
not possibly omit all reference to the One true God 
and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent. Therefore 
the replies of the Islanders do not prove the fact al- 


| leged, and, besides—How is it possible or conceiv- 


able that they could speak for millions upon mil- 
lions of other heathens of whom they knew 
nothing? How was it possible for them to answer 
even for their own ancestors of the days of Captain 


Cook ? ?”? 


I would ask the anonymous writer of the 
above “ Appendix,” What produced that con- 
sciousness of moral distinctions which he ad- 
mits these Islanders did feel? Was it not the 
True Light, Christ within? And if this pure 
Light, Christ within, be the hope of glory in 
his more powerful shinings, is he not the 


| essence of the gospel even in his very dawn- 


° 9 
ings! 
(To be concluded.) 


- Ne ee ee Oe re 


Department. 


ty outh’ 


HOW COMMON WINDOW-GLASS IS 


MADE. 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


“There is another process,” continued the 
gaffer, “by which our common window-glass 
is made. By the way, if ever you visit 
Pittsburg, in Pen nsylyania, you must go into 
the window- glass factories the re ; you will find 
them very curious. Their furnace, in the 
first place, is built in the ancient style: it has 


/no chimney, and the smoke from the bitumi- 


nous coal which they burn, pours out in a 
cloud into the room. There are openings in 
the roof for it to escape through, and a con- 
tinual draught of air from the doors carries 
it upward, so that it is not so bad for the 
workmen as one would think. Besides, they 
do not begin to blow until the smoke is all 
burnt off. 

“There are five pots on each side of the 
furnace ; and you will see five men in a row, 
blowing all at once, with the regularity of 
file of soldiers exercising. Each sale rg 
thirty or forty pounds of metal on his pipe, 
which is very long and strong. They stand 
on platforms to get room to swing the gl: ass, 
as they blow it. The five men begin to b low 
|and swing all together. Each blows a great 
globe of glass which is stretched out gradually 
by the swinging motion into a cylinder, or 
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roller, it is called, five feet long. Then | 
the five rollers are swung up towards the fur- 
nace-holes, and five other soldiers spring 
ward with their guns—which in this case 
iron bars, that they set upright under 
five blowing-pipes to sup port them while 
rollers are being 


as 


for- 
are 
the 
the 
re-heated in the necks of the 
The blowers blow in the necks of the 
pipes with all their might, then clap their 
thumbs over the holes to prevent the air 
from rushing out again; in the meanwhile 
the end of the roller is softened, that 
last the air, forced in and expanded by 

heat, bursts it outwards. The glass is then a 
cylinder, open at one end. It is whirled in 
the heat until the edges become true, then 
brought away—the five iron supports drop- 
ping to the ground with a simultaneous 
clang. The cylinders are laid on tables, 
where the imperfect spherical end about the 
blowing-pipe is cracked off from the rest by 
a stripe of melted glass drawn around it. 
The cylinder is then cracked from end to end 


at 


pots. 


80 


the 


‘ 
‘ 


on one side by means of a red-hot iron passed | 


through it. 

“Tn an adjoining building is what is called 
the flattening oven. 
there are lifted on the end of a 
in through a circular 
enough to admit them, and lai 
stones on 
up permost., 
it revolves horizontally. As the glass softens, 
it separates at the erack, and | iys itself down 
gently and gradually on thestone. The long 
cylinder is then a flat sheet, three feet wide 
and nearly five feet in len Tl 
four openings around the sides of the oven; 
at one the glass is put in, through another 
a workman sweeps the for it, a third 
workman smooths it down with a block as it 
comes round to him, and a fourth, at the last 
opening, which is close to the one at eee . 
Was put i in, lifts the = -- partly vy cooled | 
this time —upon a ‘arriage in the 
This by means of a lever furnishes 
with sharp, broad blades at the end, which he 
works in under the glass. When the carriage 
is full, it is run through an 
beyond, 

“The opposite end of the 
opens into the cutting-room. There 
riages are pushed along a central track, 
unloaded at the stalls of the cutters. 
cutter has a table before him, 
marks He lifts the 
sheets, lays it on the table, and commences 
ruling it faster than a school-boy rules his 
slate. His ruler is a wooden rod, five feet 
long, and his pencil-point is a diamond 
Every stroke is a cut. Not that he cuts the 
glass quite apart; indeed, he seems scarcely 
to make a scratch. Yet that scratch has the 


le ver, 
ning 


] 


i on 


passed 

large 
fl: ittening 
with the crack 


op just 


oven bottom, 


the 


oth. 


stone 


« 
c 


oven. 


} 


does i 


he 


annealing oven 


annealing oven 


he the 


car- 
and 
The 
with measure- 
on its edges. 


one of 


The eylind ‘rs brought | 


The oven bottom is circular, and | 
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effect of cracking the glass quite through, so 
that it breaks c lean off at the sl ightest pres- 
sure. In this way the sheets are cut up into 
panes of the requisite size.” 

“T should think the diamonds would wear 
out,” said Lawrence. 

‘I remember,” replied the g: 
workman told me that a ingle diamond 
would last him two or three years. It has 
fifteen or sixteen different edges, and when 
one edge is worn out he uses another. South 
American diamonds, such as he used, cost, 
he told me, from six to thirty dollars each; 
and, when they are worn his pur- 


pose, into 


gaffer, “one 


| 


us 
} 
ae 


out kk 


put 


he sells them for jewels to be 
watches.— Our Young Folks, 


rr - 


FIERCE WAS THE 
Anatol ius, 


ho died 


WILD 
Patri 
A.D, 45 
Fierce was the wild billow 
Dark was the night; 
Oars labored heavily, 
Foam glimmered white 
Mariners trembled, 
Peril was nich; 
Then said the God of God 
** Peace! Jt is 1!” 


BILLOW. 


(Fr of Constan 


m the Greel: of - 


tinople, u 


Ridge of the mountain wave, 
Lower thy crest! 

Wail of the stormy wind, 
Be thou at rest! 

Peril can never be, 
Sorrow must fly, 

When saith the Light of Licht 
** Peace! It is 1!” 


Jesu, Deliverer! 
Come Thou to me! 
Sootke Thou my voyaging 
Over life’s sea! 
Then, when the storm of death 
Roars, sweeping by, 
Whisper, 9 Truth of Truth! 
** Peace! It is I!’’ 
er 
SUMMARY NEWS 
Foreten Ixtetiicence.—Enure 
22d inst. 


OF 


la 


pe 


pean tes 


to the 
have been received. 
Great Brirain.—The bill for the disest 
of the Irish Church 
» House of Commons, 
venings. Disraeli spoke 
and moved that the 
x mon John 
advocated 


abl'shment 
1 reading, 
ited on several 
in opposition to the bil), 


take place in 


coming up on 


was deb 


secon 
in 
e 


second freading tal 


Bright and ther Liberal 

the id Gregory, 
P., for Galway, gave it a partial support, though 
cting to the scheme for the distribution of the 
Chureh property, and thinking an equitable di- 
vision among the three religious parties would be 
On the 16th, the Mayor of Dublin ap- 
peared at the bar of the House and presented pe- 
titions for religions equality in Ireland, and amnesty 
and pardon for all Fenians. It announced on 
the 22d that the government did 
tend clemency to any more of the 
prison. 

Large meetings have been héld in Dublin and 
Belfast, at which petitions to the Queen against the 


ths. 


si some 


members 
M. 


hi 
0 


Measure, 


preferable. 


in 
was 
tend to ex- 
ans now in 


try 
in 


not 
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disestablishment of the Irish Church were adopted ; | 
and a protest to the same effect has been published, | 
signed by over 1000 noblemen and landowners in 
Ireland. 

It is stated that the National Steamship Company | 
has made an offer to the Post-office Department to 
carry the mails between Great Britain and the 
United States for one penny per ounce; but it is 
objected that the steamers of this line are too slow. 

A slight earthquake shock was felt in the eastern 


part of Lancashire, on the 16th, but no damage was 
done. 


France.—By orders from Paris, all soldiers and 
sailors recruited in 1862 have been discharged from 
military and naval depots at Toulon. 

In the Legislative Body, on the 20th, the Minister 
of War urged the completion of the reorganization 
of the army. Peace, he said, was secure, but 
France would not tolerate a government which was 
not fully prepared to revenge insults if offered. 
The report on the budget represents the present 
situation of Europe as eminently peaceful. 


Germany.—The North German Parliament has 
passed a bill securing freedom of speech in all the 
Diets of Germany. 

Dr. Petermann, the distinguished geographer, is 
preparing to send ont another Polar expedition, | 
which is to sail in 6th month next. 

Avstaia.—A royal decree ha; just been published, | 
establishing trial by jury for offences againat the 
press law. 

Sparn.—lIn the Constituent Cortes, on the 15th, a! 
motion was made by a Republican that the Cortes | 
take ground in favor of legalizing civil marriages, 
and several Republicans spoke in favor of it. After 
the debate, the government announced its intention 
to introduce a bill on the subject. During the sit- 
ting of the 16th, Gen. Prim, Minister of War, an- 
nounced that the monarchists were prepared with 
their candidate for the throne, and that his name | 
would soon be made public. It is said that the 
draft of the new Constitution to be submitted tothe 
Cortes, establishes complete civil and religious 
liberty, but retains Roman Catholicism as the re- 
ligion of the State. 

Serious disturbances, growing out of the people’s 
opposition to the military conscription, have oc- 
curred in Andalusia. At Xeres de la Frontera barri- 
cades were erected; a short but fierce conflict took 
place between the insurgents and the troops, in 
which the former were defeated and many of them 
made prisoners. It is said that over one hundred 
soldiers were killed and wounded, but the losses of 
the people were not known. At the latest accounts, 
quiet had been restored, Sagosta, one of the 
Ministers, had advised the Cortes not to enforce the | 
conscription. 

Ecypr.—The waters of the Mediterranean have 
been successfully admitted into Bitter Lake, through 
the Suez canal. 


Japan.—The foreign Ministers have announced 
the termination of the civil war in Japan, and with- 
drawn their proclamation of neutrality. 


Sovurn America.—The latest reports from Para- 
guay via Rio Janeiro were that President Lopez had | 
collected an army of 4000 men, and was fortifying 
Grasse, a townin the interior. The Brazilian Sec 
retary of Foreign Affairs, has gone to Asuncion to 
establish a provisional goverument. 

An attempt was recently made to assassinate Presi- 
dent Melgarejo of Bolivia, and he has made it a| 
pretext for suspen ling the Constitution and declar- | 
ing himself Dictator. i 


| tional and collection departments ofthe Pree 
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Cusa.—The Captain General has issued a proc- 
lamation reducing certain taxes, and imposing 


new duties on exports of sugar, molasses and ram, 


Several engagements between the troops and the 
insurgents have been reported, in some of which 
the Havana journals acknowledged the defeat of the 
former. The insurgents are said to have burned 
many of the plantations in the distriets where the 
conflict chiefly rages. Some of the insurgent officers 
who were captured were afterward executed. The 
revolutionary Junta, through Gen. Cespedes, the 
commander of the insurgents, has published ap ap- 
peal to the President of the United States to accord 
to them belligerent rights and a recognition of their 
independence ; claiming that nineteen twentieths 
of the inhabitants of Cuba are in favor of their 
cause, and are kept down only from want of arms 
and ammunition; that they have armies in the 
field numbering 70,000 men ; that they have always 
treated their prisoners according to the laws of war, 
while the Spanish troops have frequently murdered 


| theirs; that the arms and authority of the ‘*Re- 


public of Cuba’’ extend over two-thirds of the 
area of the island, embracing a great majority of 
the population ; and that Cuba is but following the 
example of Spain in eudeavoring to banish tyranni- 
cal rulers, and substitute those of her own choice. 
Domestic.—The Senate of Georgia took up the 
Constitutional amendment on the 17th, and a mo- 
tion to postpone indefinitely resulted in a tie vote 


}of 17 to 17, when the President of the Senate, a 


Republican, gave his casting vote in favor of post- 
ponement. The next day, a motion to reconsider 
this postponement was made, and was ruled out 
of order by the President, but an appeal from 
this ruling was sustained, and the amendment 
was then defeated. The Senate of Delaware has re- 
jected the amendment; the House of Representa- 


tives of New York has adopted it by a vote of 72 
to 47. 


Concress.— The Senate has passed a bil! continu- 
ing until the first day of the year 1871, the educa- 
imen’s 
Bureau ; and a joint resolution postponing for thirty 
days from its passage, removals from office in the 
provisional governments of Virginia and Texas, of 
persons who cannot take the test oath, the limita- 
tion of time fixed by the previous joint resolation 
having nearly expired. Much time was given to 
the discussion of the bill repealing the Tenure of 
Office aet, which had passed the House. A dispo- 
sition to make some modification appeared to pre- 
vail in the Senate, and motions were made to sus- 
pend the operation of the act until the next session 
of Congress, and for four years, but a total repeal 
was strongly opposed by some Senators. Finally, 


on the 23d, the bill was recommitted to the Ju- 


diciary Committee, which was expected to modify 
some of its provisions. 


The House passed the Indian Appropriation bill, 


| Which failed at the late session by a disagreement 


between the two Houses. The Committee on Re- 
construction reported a substitute for the Senate 
joint resolution relative to removals from office in 
Virginia and Texas, which, after some discussion, 
was recommitted. A bill was passed granting to 
the Memphis, El Paso and Pacific R. R. Co., the 
right of way from El Paso, Texas, to the Pacific 


| Ovean; ‘also one abolishing the office of Chief of 


the Staff to the General of the Army; and one pro- 
viding that no retired officer of the army shall be 
assigned to duty, or receive more pay than the law 
al’ows retired officers of his grade. A concurrent 
resolution providing for a joint committee on re- 
trenchment, was adopted. 





